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SCHOOLS  OF  JOURNALISM. 


A  LECTURE, 
IN  THE  UNIVERSITY  COURSE,  NEW-YORK 

I   have   been   asked   to    say   something    of 
Journalism,    and  of     schemes    of   special  in- 
struction for  it.    The  Chancellor  and    Faculty 
have  had   in  view,  however,   no   absurd   plan 
for  turning   raw  boys   into  trained   editors  by 
the  easy  process  of  running-  over  some  new  cur- 
riculum.   West   Point  cannot  make  a  Soldier ; 
and   the  University  of   the  City  of   New-York 
cannot   give  us   assurance  of   an  Editor.    But 
West   Point   can    give  the  training,  discipline, 
special    knowledge,  without   which    the    born 
Soldier  would   find   his    best  efforts   crippled, 
and    with   which   men    not    born   to   military 
greatness  may  still  do  valuable  service.    There 
were  thousands  of   brave  men  around  Toulon, 
but  only  Napoleon   could  handle  the  artillery. 
It   was   the   scientific  training   that  gave  his 
warlike  genius  its  opportunity   and   its    tools 
of  victory.    West  Point  does  the  same  for  the 
countless  Napoleons  whom    (according  to   the 
popular  biographies)  Providence  has  been  kind 
enough   to    send   us ;  and  this  University  may 
yet  do  as  much  for   the   embryo  Bryants   and 


Greeleys,  \Yeeds  and  Raymonds,  and  Ritchics 
and  Hairs  who  are  to  transform  American 
Journalism  into  a  Profession,  and  emulate  the 
laurels  <>!'  these  earlier  leaders,  with  larger  op- 
portunities, on  a  wider  stage,  to  more  benefi- 
cent ends. 

For  Journalism,  chaotic,  drifting,  almost 
purposeless  as  it  seems  to-day,  is  but  in  the 
infancy  of  its  development.  It  was  almost 
twelve  hundred  years  after  Justinian  before 
the  Lawyer  fairly  wrested  rule  from  the  Soldier. 
It  is  barely  a  century  since  "Junius,"  in  the 
hight  of  liis  conflict  Avith  the  Lawyers, 
and  specially  with  Lord  Chief-Justice 
Mansiield,  amended  the  famous  maxim 
of  the  great  law  commentator,  and  pro- 
claimed, not  Blackstone's  Trial  by  Jury, 
but  the  Liberty  of  the  Press,  "the  Palladium 
of  all  the  civil,  political,  and  religious  rights 
of  an  Englishman."  From  his  triumph  we  may 
fairly  date — for  good  or  ill — the  birth  of  gen- 
uine Journalism.  And  how  gigantic  have  been 
the  strides  of  its  progress! — from  the  day  of 
Medleys,  and  Wliig  Examiners,  and  Flying 
Posts  and  Observators,  Middlesex  Journals,  and 
North  Britons,  and  Woodfall's  Public  Adver- 
tisers— all  as  nearly  forgotten  now  as  they  seem 
worthless — down  to  the  quarto  sheet,  crowded 
with  yesterday's  doings  in  all  continents,  and 
a  record  in  some  shape  or  other  of  the  most 
striking  thought  of  the  whole  world's  thinkers, 


which  you  skimmed  at  the  breakfast  table,  gave 
your  spare  half-hours  to  throughout  the  day, 
and  can  hardly  finish  till  to-night,  seeking 
mental  repose  after  the  excitements  of  the  day's 
work  you  take  for  it  the  hour  before  bed- time, 
and,  with  the  final  review  of  its  columns,  read 
yourself  again  into  quiet  nerves. 

In  the  largest  library  in  America,  the  ac- 
complished librarian,  himself  an  old  Editor, 
will  show  you  long  rows  of  the  English  papers 
of  the  last  century,  and  a  little  way  into  the 
century  before— dingy  little  quarto  volumes, 
containing  each  a  whole  year's  issue,  and  in 
the  whole,  scarcely  so  much  news  as  in  this 
morning's  Herald.  In  Boston  they  will  show 
you  a  number  of  Tlie  Boston  News-Letter,  about 
the  size  of  some  of  our  play-house  pro- 
grammes, wherein  is  printed  this  proud  edi- 
torial announcement : 

"  The  undertaker  of  this  News-Letter,  in  last  January, 
gave  information  that,  after  fourteen  years'  experience, 
it  was  impossible,  with  half  a  sheet  a  week,  to  carry  on 
all  the  publick  occurrences  of  Europe ;  to  make  up  which 
deficiency,  and  to  render  the  news  newer  and  more  ac- 
ceptable, he  has  since  printed,  every  other  week,  a  whola 
sheet,  whereby  that  which  seemed  old  in  the  former 
half-sheet  becomes  new  now  by  the  sheet;  which  is  easy 
to  be  seen  by  any  one  who  will  be  at  the  pains  to  trace 
back  former  years,  and  even  this  time  twelve-months. 
We  were  then  thirteen  months  behind  with  the  foreign 
news,  and  now  we  are  less  thafl  five  months ;  so  that,  by 
the  sheet,  we  have  retrieved  about  eight  months  since 


Januaiy  last,  and  any  one  that  lias  the  News-Letter  to 
January  next  (life  permitted)  Avill  lie  accommodated 
with  all  the  news  from  Europe  needful  to  be 'Known  in 
t  liese  pur- 
It  was  iii  August,  171'.),  that  the  leading 
.journal  of  Boston  thus  vaunted  its  enterprise. 
Let  us  lie  just,  and  admit  that  they  have 
come,  even  in  those  parts,  to  think  it  needful 
to  "be  accommodated  with  a  little  more  news 
from  Europe. 

Nor  was  Boston  singular.  It  has  been  com- 
mon, though  rather  absurd,  to  speak  of  Ben- 
.jamin  Franklin  as  the  father  of  American 
journalism.  AY  ell.  here  is  his  paper,  Tlt<>  J'ciin- 
si/lrania  (Sazcltc,  after  he  had  been  at  work 
enlarging  and  improving:  it  for  12  years.  Its 
entire  weekly  printed  surface  is  somewhat  less 
than  one-eighth  of  an  ordinary  daily  issue  of 
The  AT.  Y.  World  or  of  The  /Yrx.s,  now  published 
in  the  city  from  which  it  was  then  issued;  and 
of  that,  one-third  is  surrendered  to  advertise- 
ments of  runaway  negroes,  runaway  Irishmen, 
Muscovado  Sugar,  St.  Christopher's  Bum,  and 
of  a  fresh  import  from  Jamaica,  and  to  be  sold 
by  Joseph  Sims,  at  his  house,  where  Mr.  George 
McCall,  deceas'd,  lived,  of  a  likely  parcel  of 
young  negro  boys  and  girls.  But  its  news  is 
only  three  months'  old  from  London,  only 
eleven  days  old  from  Boston,  and  from  New- 
York  only  three;  and  it  is  all  neatly  and  clearly 
presented.  Yet,  when  at  the  bottom  of  the  last 
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page,  we  come  to  the  announcement,  "  Phila- 
delphia :  Printed  by  B.  Franklin,  Postmaster, 
at  the  new  Printing  Office,  near  the  Market, ' 
we  are  constrained  to  admit  that  even  in  the 
remotest  country  districts  we  have  many  a 
Postmaster-Editor  now  who  has  made  material 
advances  on  the  work  of  George  the  Second's 
guardian  of  the  mails  in  Philadelphia. 

Between  this  dingy  scrap  of  paper,  or  any 
journal  published  before  the  time  of  "  Junius," 
and  first-class  journals  of  to-day  the  differ- 
ence is  world-wide.  But  the  advance  will  go 
on.  Never  were  journalists  of  the  better  class 
prouder  of  their  power,  or  more  sensible  of 
their  deficiencies:  never  so  thoroughly  con- 
vinced of  the  greatness  of  their  calling,  or  so 
anxious  to  make  themselves  equal  to  its  ever- 
expanding  requirements.  It  is  the  fashion  of 
the  times  to  berate  our  depraved  Journalism. 
So  it  has  been  the  fashion  of  all  times,  since 
Journalism  began,  and  every  year  with  less 
reason.  There  are  blackguards  and  black- 
mailers now  in  plenty,  who  by  hook  or  crook 
get  access  to  the  columns  even  of  respectable 
newspapers,  but  they  are  fewer  in  proportion 
than  they  ever  were  before.  There  is  intem- 
perate denunciation  now,  and  mere  personal 
abuse,  and  the  fiercest  partisan  intoler- 
ance ;  the  newspapers  are  crude ;  the 
newspapers  are  shallow ;  the  newspa- 
pers are  coarse;  are  unjust;  are  iinperti- 
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nent ;  they  meddle  in  private  affairs ;  they  dis- 
tort the  news  to  suit  their  own  views;  they 
wield  their  tremendous  power  to  feed  fat 
private  grudges ;  they  are  too  often  indebted, 
as  Sheridan  said  of  an  antagonist,  to  their 
memories  for  their  jests,  and  to  their  imagin- 
ations for  their  facts;  they  crave  sensations 
that  they  may  turn  a  few  extra,  dirty  pennies, 
and  are  reckless  of  truth,  so  they  can  print  a 
story  that  will  become  the  talk  of  the  town ; 
— charge  all  this,  and  more  if  you  will,  and 
with  certain  reservations  I  will  grant  it  all. 
When  Mr.  Beecher  had  avowed  his  faith  in 
the  advantages  of  having  women  speak  in 
church,  and  at  the  next  prayer-meeting  a 
prosy  sister  had  taken  up  all  the  time  to  no 
purpose,  and  at  the  next  had  done  the  same, 
and  at  the  next  the  same,  and  at  the  fourth 
had  been,  if  possible,  more  tedious  and  op- 
pressive than  ever  before,  Mr.  Beecher  at  last 
rose,  with  solemn  air,  as  she  took  her  seat,  and 
observed,  in  argumentative  tone,  "Neverthe- 
less, Brethren  and  Sisters,  I  believe  in  women 
speaking  in  prayer-meeting!"  Charge  what 
you  will,  prove  what  you  will  against  the 
press  of  New- York  to-day,  nevertheless  it  is 
better  in  1872  than  it  was  in  1871 ;  it  was  bet- 
ter in  1871  than  it  had  ever  been  since  Man- 
hattan Island  was  discovered;  and,  please 
God,  it  will  be  better  iu  1873  and  the  years 
to  come  than  it  ever  was  before !  The  elder 


times  were  not  better  than  these;  and  the 
young  men,  cultured,  able,  and  conscientious, 
who  are  entering  the  ranks,  are  resolved  that 
the  future  times  shall  be  worthy  of  the  larger 
opportunities  that  await  them. 

But  is  it  worth  while  ?  We  need  not  ignore 
the  fact  that  a  good  many  cultivated  people 
openly,  and  a  great  many  more  in  secret,  hold 
the  development  of  the  newspaper  press  a 
nuisance.  When  good  Dr.  Kush  made  it  a 
condition  of  his  splendid  bequest  that  the 
library  he  enriched  should  never  admit  those 
teachers  of  disjointed  thinking,  the  news- 
papers, he  gave  formal  utterance  to  this  faith. 
Nor  can  we  altogether  deny  the  charge  on 
which  it  rests.  The  daily  journals  have 
taught  disjointed  thinking.  They  have  en- 
couraged shallow  thinking  and  inaccuracy, 
and  a  certain  sponge-like  universal  receptive- 
ness  and  forgetfulness.  But  you  may  say — in 
less  degree — the  same  thing  of  pamphlets,  of 
Quarterly  Reviews,  of  cheap  books,  of  any 
books  at  all.  The  monk  who  committed  his 
Virgil  to  memory,  then  rubbed  it  out,  that  on 
the  restored  parchment  lie  might  inscribe  the 
institutes  of  Origen,  knew  the  half-dozen  great 
poets  or  philosophers  or  theologians  of  whose 
works  the  convent  library  consisted,  better 
than  the  average  scholar  of  to-day  knows 
anything.  Shall  we  therefore  go  back  to  the 
days  of  parchment  and  wipe  out  our  vast 
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libraries,  tin-  accumulation  of  the  centuries 
ot disjointed  thinking  to  which  cheap  printing 
has  given  rise  .'  Most  true  is  that  wise  savin  IT 
of  Thomas  Fuller  that  Learning1  hath  gained 
most  by  those  books  whereby  the  printers 
have  lost  ;  and,  refining  upon  this  and  upon 
Pope's  well-worn  warning  against  the  danger 
of  shallow  draughts,  a  school  of  philosophers 
have  sprung  up— happily  of  less  weight  here 
than  abroad,  though  even  here  numerous  and 
influential — who  pronoun ::e,  not  merely  cheap 
newspapers,  but  cheap  knowledge  of  all 
kinds,  the  deplorable  fountain  of  wild  opinions, 
leveling  dogmas,  discontent,  and  danger  to 
the  country.  Hut  they  may  as  well  go  further 
— as  indeed  some  of  them  do.  If  the  news- 
papers should,  therefore,  be  discouraged,  so 
also  should  be  their  twin  brothers,  the  common- 
schools.  I  do  not  deny  the  vicious  intellectual 
habits  to  which  they  may  give  rise;  I  do 
not  deny  their  shallowness,  their  inaccu- 
racy, their  false  logic,  theii  false  taste.  I  only 
insist  that  whether  you  consider  the  com- 
mon-school or  the  free-press,  faulty  as 
each  may  De,  it  is  a  necessary  concomitant 
of  our  civilization  and  our  government;  that 
it  has  been  steadily  growing  better,  and  that 
the  best  way  to  remedy  the  evils  it  works  is 
to  make  it  better  still.  And  for  the  rest,  when 
un-American  Americans  take  up  this  sickly 
philosophy  of  alien  birth,  and  in  the  hoarse 
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tones  of  worn-out  European  jeremiads,  deplore 
cheap  and  universal  information,  and  the  dis- 
jointed thinking  that  results  from  it,  let  us  too 
cross  the  ocean,  and  confront  them  with  the  wise 
and  manly  words  of  Lord  Macaulay  at  the 
opening  of  the  Edinburgh  Philosophical  Insti- 
tution : 

"  I  must  confess  that  the  clanger  which  alarms  these 
gentlemen  never  seemed  to  me  very  serious ;  and  my 
reason  is  this :  that  I  never  could  prevail  on  any  person 
who  pronounced  superficial  knowledge  a  curse, 
and  profound  knowledge  a  blessing,  to  tell 
me  what  was  bis  standard  of  profundity.  The  argument 
proceeds  upon  the  supposition  that  there  is  some  line  be- 
tween profound  and  superficial  knowledge,  similar  to 
that  which  separates  truth  from  falsehood.  I  know  of 
no  such  line." 

And  so,  with  a  contemptuous  inquiry  as  to 
whether  the  gentlemen  who  were  so  uneasy 
about  the  spread  of  shallow  information  sup- 
posed that  any  of  their  profoundest  pundits 
knew  then  so  much  in  their  own  special  de- 
partments as  the  sinatterers  of  the  next  gen- 
eration would  know,  his  Lordship  dismissed 
this  cast-off  folly  of  older  lands,  wherein  some 
of  our  own  aping  scholars  have  made  haste  to 
clothe  themselves.  It  need  give  no  further 
discouragement  to  the  sincere  and  able  men 
who,  drawn  to  Journalism  by  the  widening 
power  it  already  wields,  and  the  sure  promise 
of  its  near  future,  seek  to  make  it  better. 
These  are  the  young  men  whose  interest  was 
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so  widely  aroused  by  the  inaccurate  report 
that  Yale  had  resolved  upon  the  foundation  of 
a  school  of  Journalism.  They  believe  that  the 
force  which  is  wresting  the  scepter  from  the, 
profession  of  Law  should  find  form  in  a  Pro- 
fession itself;  and  that,  with  the  larger  influ- 
ence it  bears,  should  come  ampler  preparation. 
Hut  they  have  no  faith  in  the  ellicacy  of  the 
mere  preparation.  They  know,  though  Mr. 
Emerson,  when  he  wrote  of  The  London  Titncx, 
was  ignorant  of  it,  that  Editors  are  born,  not 
made.  They  enter  their  protest  against  the 
dictum,  the  other  day,  of  one  of  the  ablest  of 
American  critics,  that  any  person  of  average 
ability,  who  chooses  to  turn  his  attention  that 
way,  can  become  a  successful  newspaper  writer. 
They  have  seen  that  the  curse  of  Journalism 
is  the  tendency  of  all  manner  of  fairly  intelli- 
gent young  men,  who  are  at  a  loss  for  present 
means  of  earning  next  week's  board  bills,  to 
fancy  that  the  readiest  "way  of  paying  them 
is  to  relieve  some  starving  newspaper  with 
their  intellectual  sustenance.  The  curse,  indeed, 
spreads  wider.  Men  who  seek  political  advance- 
ment; men  who  wish  a  passport  to  the  acquaint- 
ance of  people  of  influence;  all  manner  of  men 
who  seek  recognition  of  any  sort,  anywhere, 
try  to  crowd  into  Journalism,  not  as  a  Profes- 
sion, but  as  a  stepping-stone.  They  come  to 
it,  not  because  they  love  it,  and  want  to  spend 
and  be  spent  in  it ;  but  because  they  want  to 
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make  money,  or  office,  or  position  out  of  it- 
"  Go  home  and  get  into  some  newspaper," 
said  a  distinguished  diplomatist,  last  year,  to 
his  secretary.  "  St.  Louis,  or  Chicago,  or  In- 
dianapolis, or  Oshkosh  will  do  ;  but  get  into  a 
newspaper.  You  are  fitted  for  politics,  and 
ought  to  rise.  A  newspaper  oifice  is  the  best 
place  to  start  from  V  The  men  who  are  en- 
tering Journalism  now,  and  are  to  control  it 
ten  years  hence,  mean  to  make  it  desirable  as 
something  else  than  a  place  to  start  from  ;  and 
they  mean  to  make  short  work  of  the  in- 
truders who  knock  at  its  gates  with 
only  that  purpose.  In  that  droll  episode 
in  Dr.  Johnson's  life,  wherein  he  makes  his 
marvelous  appearance  as  a  man  of  business, 
trying  to  settle  his  friend  'fhrale's  estate,  he 
signalizes  himself  as  an  advertiser.  Wishing 
to  offer  a  brewery  at  auction,  he  announced 
that  it  was  not  merely  a  beggarly  lot  of  vats 
and  kettles  he  proposed  to  sell,  but  the  po- 
tentiality of  growing  rich,  in  a  short  time, 
beyond  the  dreams  of  avarice.  That  is  pre- 
cisely the  idea — whatever  form  of  hope  for 
office,  or  power,  or  personal  advancement  it 
may  take — with  which  an  undistinguished  and 
detestable  mob  of  aspirants  bear  down  on 
every  leading  newspaper  office.  They  seek, 
not  the  good  of  Journalism,  not  a  profession 
wherein  they  can  find  honorable  scope  for 
their  best  faculties  and  the  opening  for  a  great 
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career;  but  a  beggarly  lot  of  vats  and  kettles, 
of  types  ami  presses,  which  may  give  the  po- 
tentiality of  growing  rich  in  a  short  time, 
beyond  the  dreams  of  avarice,  and  from 
which  they  may  then  get  away  as  soon  as 
possible. 

Against  all  such  the  earnest  and  sincere 
young  journalists,  who  constitute  the  hope  of 
tlie  profession,  will  persistently  set  their  faces. 
One  of  the  best  results,  indeed,  of  the  pro- 
posed collegiate  training,  would  be  the  foster- 
ing of  a  professional  feeling  which  would 
make  such  invasions  disreputable.  Physicians 
so  despite  the  patent  pill  or  bitters  prac- 
titioner, that  they  make  «'very  purlieu  of  their 
profession  too  hot  to  hold  him.  We  shall 
come  in  time  to  a  similar  esprit  de  corps.  We 
shall  not  then  see,  as  now,  the  great  Apostle 
of  the;  Half -Baked  heralded  to  all  the  Lyceum 
Committees  of  the  country  as  the  most  brilliant 
of  American  journalists,  when  the  gentleman's 
main  use  of  Journalism  is  as  a  means  of  ad- 
vertising himself.  There  may  be  fewer  zanies 
to  gulp  down  the  humbug  of  the  literary  ad- 
venturer, whose  sole  distinction  is  his  devotion 
to  the  Gospel  of  Gush,  or  of  the  other  whose 
main  claim  to  consideration  is  the  skill  he  has 
displayed  in  procuring  celebration  of  himself, 
in  letters  to  the  country  press  as  the  wonder- 
ful being  who  has  organized  half  a  dozen  great 
newspapers,  written  in  each  pretty  much 
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everything  worth  reading,  and  proved  himself 
the  ablest  writer  that  ever  wielded  an  English 
goose-quill.  When  the  profession  of  Journal- 
ism is  thoroughly  recognized,  charlatanry  may 
still  abound,  but  there  will  be  summary  dis- 
cipline for  the  quacks. 

At  the  outset  of  any  plans  for  professional 
training,  it  is  needful  to  recognize  the  imper- 
ative limitations  of  the  work.  No  school  of 
journalism,  however  elaborate  or  successful, 
is  going  to  make  Editors;  just  as  Mr.  Pack- 
ard's commercial  college,  with  all  the  skill  and 
fervor  it  commands,  cannot  make  Stewarts  and 
Claflius.  Nor  will  any  such  school  furnish  the 
education  which  Editors  need.  That  is  an  ac- 
quisition to  be  begun  in  the  best  academies 
and  colleges  of  the  country,  and  to  be  sedu- 
lously pursued  through  all  stages  of  the  pro- 
fessional career.  Neither  will  it  undertake  to 
teach  shorthand  writing.  That  is  something 
not  at  all  needful  to  an  Editor,  unless  he 
means  to  assume  also  the  duties  of  a  Eeporter, 
and,  at  any  rate,  is  best  learned  by  practice. 
No  more  will  it  teach  type-setting.  No  man 
ought  to  be  in  authority  about  a  newspaper 
office  who  does  not  understand  at  least  the 
rudiments  of  typography;  but  for  these 
the  best  school  is  the  composing-room. 
And,  to  pass  beyond  these  details,  it 
will  scarcely  undertake  to  teach  men 
to  write,  though,  Heaven  knows,  that  is 
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sadly  enough  needed,  as  every  busy  Editor, 
yet  weary  with  the  work- of  putting  the  Hon. 
Elijali  IVony's  card  into  presentable  shape,  or 
translating  the  angry  reply  of  Congressman 
Siiii|»kins  into  English,  will  testify.  No  man 
who  has  not  served  an  apprenticeship  to  it 
can  imagine  the  hopeless  way  in  which  many 
even  of  our  best  educated  men  play  iiavoc 
with  their  parts  of  speech,  when  first  turned 
loose  in  a  printing-office; — while  generally 
they  add  insult  to  injury  by  grumbling  at  the 
proof-reader — of  all  men — for  not  knowing 
what  they  wanted  to  write,  when  his  busi 
was  to  see  to  it  that  the  types  printed  what 
they  did  write.  The  great  need  of  newspa- 
pers, however,  is  not  good  writers,  but  good 
Editors  ;  and  it  is  of  their  possible  training  in 
a  School  of  Journalism,  to  lie  appended  to  the 
regular  college  course,  as  one  of  the  addi- 
tional features  of  University  instruction,  like 
the  School  of  Mines,  or  Medicine,  or  Law,  that 
I  have  been  asked  to  speak. 

Every  Editor,  recalling  what  he  has  sought 
so  often,  and  so  often  in  vain,  in  the  selection 
of  assistants,  can  readily  suggest  the  outlines  of 
the  work  such  a  special  or  post-graduate  course 
might  lay  out  for  its  students.  Thus : 

First:  Xo  man  should  think  himself  fit  for 
Journalism  without  some  adequate  knowledge 
of  the  history  of  Political  Parties  in  this  coun- 
try. Does  some  one  say  I  am.  naming  as  the 
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first  study  the  very  thing  all  Editors  have  at 
their  fingers'  ends?  Many  doubtless  have, 
though  they  learned  it  as  Fox  said  he  learned 
oratory — at  the  expense  of  his  audiences.  But 
how  many  know  it  with  the  thoroughness  and 
accuracy  needful  for  the  instant  and  intelligent 
discussions  which  every  new  phase  of  politics 
demands?  Go  no  further  back  than  to  the 
revival  of  the  One  Term  argument.  How  many 
of  the  thousand  able  Editors  from  Maine  to 
California  who  began,  one  morning,  on  r  ceipt 
of  a  dispatch  from  New-York,  to  tell  what  they 
thought  of  the  principle,  knew  the  history  of 
Andrew  Jackson's  devotion  to  and  desertion  of 
it?  Or  of  the  attitude  of  the  Whig  party  to- 
ward it  ?  Or  of  the  arguments  for  and  against 
it  in  the  time  of  the  Constitutional  Convention  ? 
A  great  many,  I  hope ;  but  there  was  a  plen- 
tiful lack  of  evidence  of  it,  in  the  way  some 
of  them  assailed  what  they  were  pleased 
to  style  a  new  and  monstrous  heresy.  I  am 
not  saying  it  was  not  a  heresy,  or  that  it  was 
not  monstrous  ;  but  we  should  all  have  had 
more  respect  for  the  judgment  that  held  it  so, 
if  found  well  enough  informed  to  avoid  dis- 
coursing also  of  its  novelty.  Yet  the  impera- 
tive demand  of  modern  Journalism,  and  of  the 
millions  who  support  it,  is,  that  if  the  ques- 
tion be  sprung  upon  the  sore-pressed  writer  at 
midnight,  his  paper  shall  next  morning  give  it 
fair  and  intelligent  discussion.  It  is  not  enough 
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that  you  should  know  where  to  find  tilings, 
which  is  about  all  colleges  generally  teach, — 
you  must  know  things,  and  know  them  at 
once.  Some  one  said  of  a  distinguished  Editor, 
of  such  real  ability  that  he  can  aftord  to  laugh 
at  the  witty  injustice:  "He  ought  to  belong  to 
a  Quarterly  Review  or  an  Annual, — a  Weekly 
is  too  sudden  for  him.'"  For  the  political 
writer  on  a  great  daily,  nothing  must  be  too 
sudden, — no  strategic  combination  of  parties, 
no  specious  platform  that  repudiates  accepted 
dogmas,  no  professed  revival  of  ancient  faith 
that  is  really  the  promulgation  of  new  and 
revolutionary  heresy.  Yet  how  find,  and  how, 
when  found,  learn  the  facts  ?  That  is  for  the 
school  that  shall  undertake  such  work  to  de- 
termine. Perhaps  they  might  be  partially  pre- 
sented in  lectures.  For  the  rest,  they  must  be 
sought  in  innumerable  Statesmen's  Manuals, 
and  Political  Text  Books,  and  fragments  of 
Political  Biography,  Debates  in  Congress, 
abortive  attempts  at  the  history  of  the  United 
States,  newspaper  files,  volumes  of  election 
statistics,  and  all  manner  of  other  scattered 
material  for  a  great  unwritten  work— the 
greatest  and  most  splendid  now  awaiting  that 
coming  Historian  who  shall  add  Macaulay's 
brilliancy  and  Buckle's  philosophy  to  more 
than  the  industry  of  both. 

Second :  To  this,  no  young  man  fitting  him- 
self for  Journalism  should  fail  to  add   a  com- 
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prehensive  knowledge  of  the  entire  history  of 
his  own  country,  for  which,  fortunately,  he 
will  find  the  materials  a  little  better  digested 
and  more  accessible. 

Third:  With  this  should  come  an  acquaint- 
ance with  the  general  history  of  the  world. 
The  history  of  civilization,  and  of  forms  of 
government,  of  the  trials  that  have  overtaken 
each,  and  of  the  source  from  which  its  real 
perils  came,  of  the  development  of  diverse 
forms  of  civilization,  and  of  the  causes  that 
have  aided,  retarded,  overthrown  each — the  de- 
ductions of  Guizot  and  De  Tocqueville  and 
Buckle— the  recitals  of  Motley,  Grote,  Gibbon, 
Froude,  Kinglake — whatever  tells  how  govern- 
ments have  borne  the  stress  of  unexpected 
peril,  and  men  have  prospered,  suffered,  ad- 
vanced, or  lost  ground  in  this  or  that  condi- 
tion of  rule,  will  furnish  invaluable  guidance 
for  any  intelligent  discussion  of  to-day's  prob- 
lems of  public  affairs. 

Fourth :  It  will  not,  I  trust,  startle  too  much 
the  faith  of  the  average  American  that  any- 
body can  edit  a  newspaper,  to  add,  as  another 
indispensable  acquirement,  a  fair  general 
knowledge  of  the  fundamental  principles  of 
Common,  Constitutional,  and  International 
Law.  Nothing,  perhaps,  could  add  to  the  wis- 
dom with  which  our  Press  has  already  dis- 
cussed, say  the  Alabama  Treaty,  or  the  inter- 
national obligations  involved  in  the  French 
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Arms  question,  or  the  problems  of  our  Recon- 
struction policy  ;  but  that  those  who  come 
after  us  may  not  fall  below  the  high  standard 
thus  set  up,  the  more  frequent  mastery  of 
Blaekstone,  and  Story,  and  Wheaton,  and  sim- 
ilar convenient  books  of  ready  reference  in 
Kditorial  oltices,  may  prove  an  advantage. 

i'ifth  :  There  is  less  occasion,  perhaps,  to  in- 
sist on  the  need  of  Political  Economy,  since  of 
late  then-  has  been  a  singular  revival  of  in- 
terest in  such  topics.  But  the  subject  is  a 
large  one,  and  he  who  has  supplemented  Adam 
Smith  and  Bentham  and  Malthus  with  John 
Stuart  Mill,  and  Say,  and  Bastiat,  has  mas- 
tered Matthew  Carey  and  Henry  C.  Carey, 
Greeley  and  Wayland  and  Boweu,  will  still 
tind  the  literature  of  the  question  expanding 
into  a  thousand  ramifications,  and  leading  t  i 
kindred  studies  as  complex  and  imperative. 
To  the  newspaper  reader,  questions  of  Bank- 
ing and  Currency,  of  the  growth  and  manage- 
ment of  National  Debts,  of  the  present  insane 
recklessness  of  municipal  indebtedness,  of  tax- 
ation, of  insurance  and  the  like,  perpetually 
present  themselves  ;  and  he  looks  to  the  Editor 
for  an  elucidation  of  each  that  shall  be  popu- 
lar in  form,  yet  fairly  abreast  of  the  latest 
and  best  thought  of  the  men  who  have  made 
it  the  study  of  their  lives. 

Sixth:  From  the  weary  plash  of  watery  ar- 
gumentation on  these  topics  that  carries  us 
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nowhere,  from  the  flabbiness  of  reasoning,  and 
incoherence  of  premise  with  conclusion,  and 
general  inconsequence,  who  shall  deliver  us? 
Might  not  a  sixth  subject  of  the  most  careful 
study  in  a  course  of  training  for  journalistic 
work  be  fitly  found  in  some  such  essays  on 
exact  reasoning  as  should  make  our  popular 
writing  conform  a  little  to  the  severe  pro- 
cesses of  Logic? 

Seventh :  Even  yet  the  modern  languages  are 
not  so  firmly  established  in  our  common  courses 
of  collegiate  education  as  to  make  it  reason- 
ably certain  that  the  man  of  education,  ap- 
proaching Journalism  without  special  prepara- 
tion, will  be  sure  to  have  this  essential  part 
of  a  journalist's  equipment.  Year  by  year 
these  languages  grow  more  nearly  indispensa- 
ble. The  New- York  office  without  gentlemen 
oa  its  staff  reading  at  least  French,  German, 
and  Spanish,  would  be  preposterous ;  and  here- 
after the  Editor  who  enters  his  profession 
without  a  working  knowledge  of  at  least  t\vo 
of  them  must  expect  to  find  himself  perpet- 
ually crippled.  What  reader  of  taste  would 
not  be  glad  if  there  were  less  occasion  to  add 
and  dwell  upon  the  necessity  of  some  knowl- 
edge of  English?  Grant  White  made  maga- 
zine readers  merry  for  months,  and  many 
journalists  asgry  for  a  much  longer  time,  over 
his  irreverent  descriptions  of  "Newspaper  En- 
glish." Yet  the  fact  remains  that  of  the  av- 
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erage  manuscripts  received  in  almost  any  of 
our  Xe  \v-York  dailies,  from  professional  or 
semi-professional  writers,  not  more  than  one- 
half  can  be  safely  put  in  type,  without  pre- 
vious careful  revision  for  mere  errors  in  gram- 
mar. To  use  the  right  words  and  only  enough 
of  them,  to  say  what  is  meant,  so  simply  and 
directly  that  the  sentence  goes  like  a  bullet 
straight  to  its  mark,  and,  having  said  it,  to 
stop,— that,  alas  !  is  the  achievement  of  scarcely 
one  in  three-score.  To  secure  some  approx- 
imation to  it  is  the  daily  toil  and  tribulation 
of  every  sore-tried  office  editor; — the  writer 
who  fairly  reaches  it  has  already  made  good  ^ 
his  place  beside  the  foremost. 

K'ujttih  :  The  time  is  coming  in  our  Journal- 
ism when  books  will  be  more  generally  re- 
viewed, not  noticed  ;  when  paintings  will  be 
criticised  and  estimated,  not  puffed  or  damned  ; 
when  we  shall  leam  from  our  newspapers  more 
of  how  the  score  of  the  opera  was  rendered 
and  its  feeling  interpreted,  with  perhaps  less 
about  the  looks  of  the  Prima  Donna  or  the 
clothes  of  the  Chorus ;  when  the  new  actor 
shall  be  judged  by  his  worthy  interpretation 
of  high  work,  rather  than  praised  because  his 
friends  clamor  for  it.  In  all  these  directions, 
as  it  seems  to  me,  there  has  been  immense 
progress  in  the  last  decade.  Hook  publishers 
have  about  quit  expecting  the  review  of  a 
book  in  a  leading  journal  to  bear  proportion 


to  the  length  of  the  advertisement.  Artists 
comprehend  that  an  invitation  to  a  studio  re- 
ception is  not  necessarily  followed  by  an  eulo- 
gium  of  all  the  works  now  on  their  easels,  all 
the  others  they  have  painted  and  sold,  and  all 
the  others  still  they  mean  to  paint  and  want  to 
sell.  I  know  something  of  the  state  of  theatri- 
cal criticism  in  New-York  ;  and  I  do  not  know 
the  reputable  critic  on  a  reputable  journal 
whom  any  actor  or  manager  would  dare  ap- 
proach with  a  mercenary  proposition.  When 
the  field  is  thus  fairly  open  for  legitimate 
criticism,  it  is  time  that  the  Principles  of 
Criticism  were  more  thoroughly  studied. 

— And  here  this  too  prolix  enumeration  must 
end.  I  have  said  nothing  of  that  comprehen- 
sive study  of  English  Literature  which  every 
man  of  letters  begins  in  his  teens  and  closes 
only  with  his  life  ;  or  of  the  wider  acquaint- 
ance with  the  progress  of  modern  scientific 
and  metaphysical  thought  which  our  advanc- 
ing Journalism  demands.  Not  to  know  Darwin 
and  McCosh,  Herbert  Spencer  and  Huxley,  and 
Ecce  Homo,  is  as  bad  now  as,  25  years  ago,  to 
be  ignorant  of  the  Nueces  or  Eio  Grande 
boundary,  or  40  years  ago,  to  know  nothing  of 
the  National  Bank,  and  the  removal  of  the 
deposits.  In  effect,  the  modern  journalist,  with 
what  skill  and  power  he  may,  must  well-nigh 
adopt  Bacon's  resolve,  and  take  all  knowledge 
to  be  his  province. 
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No  separate  school  is  likely  now,  or  soon,  to 
be  founded  for  such  a  course.  But  more  than 
one  College  or  University  beside  that  of  the 
City  of  New-York  has  been  considering 
whether  such  studies, — many  of  them  already 
taught  in  some  form  or  other,— might  not  be 
appropriately  combined  into  a  special  depart- 
ment, or  a  Post  Graduate  course,  which  would 
at  least  command  as  large  attendance  as  many 
of  those  now  enjoying  the  support  of  our  best 
institutions  and  the  services  of  our  ripest 
scholars. 

It  will  be  objected  that  all  this  presupposes 
Journalism  for  the  highly-educated  few — not 
for  the  masses.  But  who  has  not  learned  that 
the  masses  are  the  acutest  and  most  exacting 
critics?  Even  your  Prima  Donna  courtesies 
indeed  to  the  proscenium  boxes  and  the  dress 
circle,  but  sings  to  the  top  tier.  "  If  I  have 
made  any  success,  whether  as  author  or  editor," 
said  the  Stone  Mason  of  Cromarty,  the  most 
fascinating  scientific  author  of  his  day,  and 
the  most  successful  editor  in  his  country  for 
the  last  half  century,  "it  has  been  by  con- 
stantly writing  up  to  my  audience — never 
writing  down  to  them."  The  hard-working 
mechanic,  who  looks  a  second  time  at  the  four 
pennies  which  would  almost  pay  his  fare  down 
town  before  spending  them  for  the  morning 
paper,  is  apt  to  want  his  four  cents'  worth, 
and  very  likely  to  know  when  he  has  got  ty. 
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He  may  not  be  able  to  analyze  his  opinions, 
but  he  knows,  my  friend  of  the  quill,  when 
your  article  was  written  because  you  had  some- 
thin  g  to  say,  and  when  because  you  wanted  to  fur- 
nish some  copy ;  when  you  understand  your  sub- 
ject, and  when,  in  default  of  exact  knowledge, 
you  are  substituting  rant  for  reason.  He  may 
be  carried  away  now  and  again  by  a  flaming 
sensation;  but,  in  the  long  run,  he  finds  out 
the  deception,  and  does  n't  thank  you  for  it. 
He  inclines  more  and  more  to  buy  the  papers 
that  deceive  him  the  least,  and  put  him  off  the 
fewest  times  with  their  second-best  work.  He 
doesn't  want  fine  writing,  but  he  wants  the 
finest  writing,  that  is  the  writing  which  no- 
body notices,  because  it  is  the  mere  medium 
for  fine  thinking.  There  is  sometimes,  espe- 
cially among  unlettered  and  unsuccessful 
newspaper  conductors,  a  fear  of  getting  beyond 
their  audiences.  The  trouble  is,  their  audi- 
ences are  constantly  getting  beyond  them. 
We  have  noted  the  advance  in  journalism  since 
Franklin's  Gazette  and  The  Boston  News-Letter* 
But  it  has  been  as  marked  in  ability  as  in  mere 
bulk  of  news.  Every  decade  shows  it,  none 
perhaps  more  than  the  last.  We  talk  of  the 
good  old  times  in  New-York  Journalism,  and 
reverently  call  the  roll  of  the  working  worthies 
of  twenty  years  ago, — dead  or  famous  now. 
But  the  work  they  have  left  is  not  so  varied, 
so  complete,  so  thorough  as  the  work  of  to- 
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day.  Take  down  the  files  at  the  Astor  or 
Mercantile  Library,  and  look  for  yourselves. 
\et  as  the  grade  of!  New-York  Journalism  has 
advanced,  its  influence  has  widened,  its  circu- 
lation has  quadrupled  over  and  over,  and  its 
pecuniary  standing  has  been  revolutionized. 
That  is  what  conies  of  writing  up  to  your 
audience,  and  it  is  what  will  always  come  of  it. 
Less  preparation  for  Journalism  than  has 
just  been  suggested  lias  of  course  once  and 
again  made  (he  largest  success.  I  do  not  de- 
preciate sell-made  journalists.  Julius  Caesar 
knew  nothing  of  Jomini,  yet  who  thinks  that 
a  reason  why  the  student  of  war  should  be 
told  that  the  study  of  Jomini  is  idle  ?  George 
Stephenson  was  the  son  of  a  fireman  in  a  col- 
liery, and  at  the  age  of  eighteen  was  unable 
to  read  or  write ;  but  when  Wall  Street  is  con- 
sidering what  it  shall  pay  for  Union  Pacific, 
or  whether  it  shall  touch  Northern  Pacific,  it 
does  not  search  among  the  ignorant  lads  in  a 
colliery  for  the  railway  engineers  whose  judg- 
ment is  to  determine  the  investments.  Morse 
was  a  painter  of  indifferent  portraits ;  but 
when  the  Atlantic  Cable  is  laid,  the  most 
skillful  and  scientific  electricians  are  sought. 
Journalism  in  America  owes  to  three  or  four 
men,  who  have  risen  from  the  printer's  case, 
almost  as  much  as  telegraphy  to  Morse,  or 
railways  to  Stephenson  ;— in  some  of  its  greater 
relations  they  have  well  nigh  discovered  it; — 


but  its  main  advances,  like  advances  every- 
where else,  are  won  by  the  best  preparation 
and  the  most  honest  work. 

If  there  has  been  less  of  these,  thus  far,  in 
our  press,  than  men  of  thought  and  culture 
would  have  wished,  the  profession  has  not 
'been  singular.  One  of  the  most  curious  chap- 
ters in  De  Tocqueville's  great  work  on  our 
institutions  is  that  in  which  he  theorizes  on 
the  facts  that  in  all  classes  and  callings  in 
the  United  States  are  to  be  found  so  many 
ambitious  men  and  so  little  lofty  ambition. 
As  the  pervasive,  continuous,  and  ever-in- 
creasing influence  of  the  press  extends,  as 
preparation  for  it  becomes  more  general,  as  a 
sense  of  the  responsibilities  its  power  imposes 
becomes  deeper,  as  its  ranks  fill  with  men 
better  and  better  equipped  for  its  work,  we 
may  see,  there  at  least,  not  perhaps  fewer  of 
the  petty  ambitions  the  philosophic  French- 
man noted,  but  more  of  that  lofty  and  honor- 
able Ambition,  whose  absence  everywhere  he 
deplored.  It  will  be  an  ambition  to  make 
Journalism  a  field  for  the  ablest,  to  make  its 
intelligence  and  its  justice  commensurate  with 
its  power,  to  make  it  a  profession  for  gentle- 
men to  pursue,  moralists  to  rejoice  in,  and 
the  Commonwealth  to  hold  as  a  sure  bulwark 
and  high  honor. 

There   are  needed  reforms  in  the  profession 
which,   under   such   influences,    we  may  hope 


the  sooner  to  attain.  First  among  these  I 
reckon  an  increasing  sense  of  responsibility 
for  the  printed  word— thrown  heedlessly  from 
the  weaiy  pen  at  midnight,  but  borne  with 
the  daybreak  to  the  attention  and  confidence 
of  fifty  thousand  homes,  to  mend  or  mar  sonic 
man's  honest  name.  With  this  will  come  an 
increasing  sense  of  the  wrong  every  editor 
docs  the  whole  profession,  who  permits  his 
press  to  become  the  vehicle  either  for  actual 
slander,  or  for  that  reckless  trifling  with 
character  and  that  invasion  of  personal  con- 
cerns which  make  so  marked  a  feature  of 
many  of  our  most  successful  newspapers.  I 
look,  indeed,  for  an  absolute  revolution  in  the 
attitude  of  the  whole  respectable  press  toward 
the  laws  agaist  slander  and  libel.  It  has  been 
common  to  regard  these  as  laws  for  the  perse- 
cution of  the  ^)ress,  and  such,  a  hundred  years 
ago,  they  certainly  were.  But  to-day  they 
ought  to  be  among  the  most  valuable  agencies 
for  its  protection.  I,  for  one,  rejoice  in  the 
institution  of  every  libel  suit  for  which  there 
is  the  color  of  justification ;  and  count  every 
fair  conviction  for  libel  a  gain  to  the  cause  of 
decent  journalism.  I  do  not  forget  that  the  law 
of  libel  once  allowed  one  of  Richard  Hildreth's 
Atrocious  Judges  to  sentence  the  Editor  of 
The  Obscrvator  to  those  public  floggings  through 
the  towns  of  Western  Englandwhich  Pope  em- 
balmed for  infamy  in  the  couplet : 
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"  Earless  on  high  stood  unabashed  Defoe, 
And  Tutcliin,  flagrant  from  the  scourge  below." 

I  do  not  forget  the  series  of  legal  persecu- 
tions and  follies  that  made  "  Junius"  a  power  as 
mysterious  and  awful  as  fate,  took  John 
Wilkes  from  prison  to  make  him  Chamberlain 
of  London,  and  soiled  ineffaceably  the  ermine 
of  Mansfield.  But  here  and  now  we  suffer 
from  no  such  dangers.  Instead,  we  lose  stand- 
ing and  influence  because  our  liberty  runs 
into  license.  Were  every  clear  slander, 
whereof  correction  on  due  application  and 
proof  has  been  refused,  remorselessly  prose- 
cuted to  conviction  and  inexorable  punish- 
ment, we  should  have  reason  to  canonize  alike 
prosecutor  and  judge.  No  higher  service  can 
be  rendered  Journalism  to-day  than  by  making 
it  responsible  for  what  it  says,  and  giving  the 
humblest  citizen  whom  its  gigantic  power  may 
purposelv  wrong,  easy  and  cheap  justice. 
Make  libel  suits  easy;  make  them  cheap  and 
speedy ;  let  them  lie  only  in  cases  where  the 
publication  was  palpably  malicious,  or  fair  and 
prompt  correction  was,  on  due  application  and 
proof,  refused;  then  sustain  them  by  a  senti- 
ment in  the  profession  which  will,  in  turn,  soon 
create  a  sentiment  in  the  community;  and 
you  have  done  more  to  make  our  press  cau- 
tious, and  truthful,  and  just,  than  all  the  op- 
pressive libel  laws  of  a  century  ago  ever  did 
to  harm  it.  My  own  opinion  is  that  the  press 
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of  crime  from  the  police  courts;  it  is  harder 
to  find  men  who  can  make  the  details  of  poli- 
tics, the  wonders  of  our  material  development, 
the  progress  of  thought  as  readily  and  certainly 
interesting.  Hut  we  shall  get  larger  ideas  of 
news.  We  shall  come  to  regard  it  as  something 
other  than  a  daily  chapter  of  accidents  and  crimes; 
more  even  than  a  detail  of  public  meet- 
ings, a  history  of  legislation  and  the  Courts,  a 
record  of  political  intrigue  at  home,  and  diplo- 
matic complication  abroad.  We  shall  come  to 
embrace  in  it  far  more  generally  and  system- 
atically every  new  and  significant  fact,  affect- 
ing the  social,  political,  intellectual,  or  moral 
movements  of  the  world,  and  to  comprehend 
that  this  world  is  composed  of  two  sexes,  the 
one  demanding  a  recognition  of  its  tastes  and 
wants  as  well  as  the  other.  We  shall  learn  to 
winnow  the  vast  mass  of  facts  which  the  mails 
over  all  continents  and  the  wires  under  all 
seas  are  perpetually  bearing  to  the  newspaper 
doors.  We  shall  leam  to  reject  the  most  of 
these  as  worthless  or  inconsequent;  to  adjust 
the  perspective  of  the  rest  more  in  accordance 
with  their  intrinsic  importance,  not  their  fuss ; 
to  divine  what  the  public  want,  and  what 
they  will  want  when  they  come  to  know  about 
it ;  and  to  give  the  whole  with  a  completeness, 
a  spirit,  a  verve  which  shall  make  this  chronicle 
of  the  times  as  attractive  as  its  themes  are 
absorbing. 
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With  these   larger   capacities,  we  may  hope 
too  for  some  of   the  sanctions  of  a  profession. 
The   mere    soldier,  who   ostentatiously  carries 
his  sword  to  the   side   of   the   highest  bidder, 
is  despised.    Not   all   the   genius,  not   all   the 
excuse  of  Jomini  could   save   even   his  career 
from  blight.    Shall  we  accord  greater  privileges 
to  intellectual  free  lances  ?     There  was  a  vealy 
period   in  our  journalistic  development,  when 
young  men  with   a   flavor  of  Byron   and   bad 
beer  about  them,  prated  of  fair  Bohemia,  and 
held  it  noble   to  believe  nothing,  but  to  write 
like  a  believer  for  anything   that  would   pay. 
But  tHne  age  of  fair  Bohemia  is  gone,  and  the 
seedy,  disreputable  Bohemian  lags  superfluous 
on  the  stage.    Lawyers  may  still,  in  the  worst 
spirit   of   Lord  Brougham's   bad   maxim,  sell 
faith  and  honor   as  well    as   intellect  to  their 
clients  if  they  will,  but  it  is  already  reckoned 
a  disgrace  that  a  writer   should   enforce  upon 
the  Public  a  faith  he  is  himself  known  to  de- 
spise.   "My  friend  never  writes  what  he  does 
not    conscientiously    believe,"     said   one   dis- 
tinguished   Western    journalist     of    another ; 
"but   of   all  men  living   he   has  the  greatest 
facility  of   belief."    The  profession  grows  less 
fond  of  these  facile  beliefs.    The  noisome  weed 
of    Bohemianism   is   well-nigh    uprooted,  and 
when  it  is,  the  Press  may  better  command,  as 
it  will  better  deserve,  the  services  of  gentlemen 
and  men  of  letters. 


"  Shall  we  ever  see  a  Press  that  we  can  al- 
ways trust  iotell  the  whole  truth,  without  refer- 
ence to  business  considerations?"  Of  course 
not  ;  and  the  question  is  pel  petually  asked,  as 
a  conclusive  demonstration  of  the  worthless- 
ness  of  newspapers,  by  men  who  ought  to 
know  better.  Do  you  know  any  business  man 
who  tells  the  whole  truth  in  his  operations, 
irrespective  of  business  considerations'? — any 
Lawyer,  any  Doctor,  any  Statesman?  Till  that 
always  promising,  never  performing  race  of 
long-delayed  patriots  appear,  who  are  to  pub- 
lish great  newspapers  for  the  mere  advance- 
ment of  truth,  it  is  probable  tha  the  poor 
papers  we  have  will  still  be  issued  by  their 
mercenary  owners  with  some  sordid  purpose 
of  making  money  by  them. 

Not  irrespective  of  business  considerations 
then,  but  because  of  them,  I  believe  that  in 
the  better  Journalism  to  which  we  are  tend- 
ing, we  shall  approach  more  and  more  nearly 
to  an  absolute  divorce  between  the  Editorial 
Offices  and  the  Counting-room.  The  great 
newspapers  are  those  which  look  for  news, 
not  advertisements.  With  the  news  comes 
circulation,  and  when  circulation  commands, 
the  advertisements  seek  the  paper,  not  the 
paper  the  advertisements.  Make  your  news- 
paper so  good,  so  full  of  news,  so  truthful, 
so  able  that  people  must  take  it;  make  its 
circulation  so  great  that  advertisers  will  plead 


for  tlbe  privilege  of  getting  into  it— those  seem 
to  me  the  two  great  business  commandments 
of  our  better  Journalism.  When  at  last 
we  get  our  feet  planted  on  this  solid 
ground,  no  newspaper  can  afford  to  suppress 
or  soften  the  truth  in  any  business  interest. 
Tlie  London  Times  threw  away  twenty  thou- 
sand dollars  a  week  in  advertisements  in  the 
railway  mania  of  1845.  It  made  money  by  the 
loss.  It  could  not  have  afforded  not  to  throw 
the  money  away,  for  it  thereby  vindicated  its 
spirit  of  honest  dealing  with  its  readers,  in  the 
eyes  of  all  Europe;  and  its  readers  were  of 
infinitely  more  consequence  to  it  than  its  ad- 
vertisers. This  is  precisely  the  view  that  your 
small  business  man  would  never  take ;  he 
would  see  nothing  but  the  twenty  thousand 
dollars  a  week  that  could  be  had  as  easily  as  not 
by  only  keeping  quiet  in  the  editorial  columns ; 
but  great  newspapers  are  neither  built  up  nor 
maintained  by  small  business  men.  More  and 
more  the  trade  of  selling  advertisements  is 
getting  reduced  to  as  plain  a  basis  as  the  trade 
of  selling  flour  or  potatoes,  where  the  money 
paid  over  the  counter  represents  the  exact 
selling  price  of  the  article  bought,  and  there 
is  no  dream  of  further  obligation  on  either 
side.  By-aiid-by  we  shall  see  all  reputable 
journals  stop  depreciating  their  own  wares  by 
admitting  that  it  is  necessary  to  call  attention 
to  an  advertisement  in  the  reading  columns, 
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to  get  it  seen;  treat  as  preposterous  the 
r<'t|urst  that  there  shall  be  some  notice  of 
theater  or  lecture,  "just  to  accompauy  the 
advertisement,  you  know ;"  take  as  an 
insult  the  suggestion  that  if  an  editorial 
could  be  made  speaking  well  of  the  capabili- 
ties of  a  region  and  its  need  of  a  railroad, 
there  would  be  a  heavy  advertisement  of  rail- 
road bonds;  utterly  refuse,  on  whatever  spe- 
cious plea  of  public  as  well  as  private  inter- 
est, to  sutler  one  line  to  appear  as  reading 
matter  which  the  Editor  did  not  select  be- 
cause he  thought  it  of  more  interest  than  any 
other  matter  it  might  displace,  and  the  paper 
did  not  publish  without  a  penny  of  pay.  Some 
of  these  reforms,  in  the  case  of  any  but  the 
strongest  journals,  jvill  come  slowly,  for  they 
amount  to  revolution  ;  but  come  they  will — not 
because  publishers  will  be  more  disinterested 
than  now,  but  because,  looking  to  the  rights 
of  readers,  their  paramount  importance  to  the 
newspaper  they  support  and  the  imperative 
need  of  keeping  faith  with  them,  publishers 
will  see  such  reform  to  be  sound  business  pol- 
icy >  and  any  other  course  to  be  business 
qinckery. 

I  have  left  myself  no  time  to  speak  of  some 
of  the  problems  of  Journalism  that  may  soon 
come  up  for  settlement. 

Whether,  as  the  fields  over  which  our  enter- 
prise gleans  keep  ever  expanding,  we  shall  en- 
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large  our  newspapers  or  condense  our  news ; 
or,  in  other  words,  whether  people  want  their 
daily  paper  to  furnish  them  more  matter,  in 
more  frequent  triple  sheets,  or  regular  twelve- 
page  issues,  or  whether  they  do  not  find  it  al- 
ready taking  up  too  much  time,  and  ask  in- 
stead that  it  be  judiciously  edited  to  smaller 
compass  ;— 

Whether  the  great  metropolitan  newspapers 
are  or  are  not  in  danger  in  their  eager  pur- 
suit and  elaborate  presentment  of  important 
city  news  of  impairing  their  value  as  the  ac- 
credited records  of  the  larger  news  of  the 
world  ; — 

Whether,  as  in  the  differentiation  of  Jour- 
nalism, class  papers  spring  up,  the  great  dailies 
shall  keep  up  the  present  competition,  say  in 
shipping  news,  with  The  Journal  of  Commerce, 
in  markets  with  the  pure  commercial  papers, 
in  stock  reports  with  the  technical  journals  of 
the  street;  and  shall  extend  their  competition 
into  yet  other  fields,  as  in  courts  with  the  law 
reports  and  the  official  records,  in  railways  and 
inventions  with  the  Engineering  journals,  in 
insurance  with  the  Insurance  journals,  or 
whether  technical  details  shall  be  abandoned 
almost  entirely  to  the  class  papers,  and  only 
what  is  likely  to  be  of  general  interest  to  the 
largest  number  retained  ; — 

Whether  the  further  development  of  our 
journalism  is  to  tend  towards  the  French  or 
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Knglish  pattern,  towards  reckless  epigram  and 
a tlaii's  of  society  almost  to  the  overshadowing1 
and  neglect  of  the  news,  or  towards  stately 
essay  writing,  and  dullish  letters;— 

Whether  ihe  French  feuilleton  can  ever  be 
ingrafted  on  Amerit-an  journals ; — 

Whether  we  might  therewith  secure  a  more 
convenient  shape  for  our  papers  ;  as,  for  ex- 
ample, by  taking  Henry  Watterson's  suggest- 
ive idea  of  an  evening  daily  of  the  shane  of 
Tin'  Xntiir<l<ii/  /iVn'nr  or  The  Nation,  with  its 
last  six  or  eight  pages  surrendered  to  adver- 
tisements set  without  display,  and  this  space 
made  the  most  valuable  and  attractive  on  the 
paper  by  keeping  a  serial  story  from  the  pen 
of  the  best  novelist  money  can  command  run- 
ning on  the  lower  half  of  each  advertising 
page  continuously;— 

Whether  the  new  Journalism  will  follow 
Public  Opinion  or  make  it ;— 

Whether  a  great  paper  can  ever  afford  for 
any  considerable  length  of  time  to  set  itself 
deliberately  athwart  what  it  knows  to  be  the 
overwhelming  popular  desire; — 

What  are  the  inherent  limitations  of  this 
gigantic  power; — 

These,  and  many  kindred  topics,  may  still 
be  classed  among  the  unsolved  problems  of 
Journalism.  On  the  solutions  which  the  young 
men  of  the  Profession  give  to  some  of  them 
will  largely  rest  its  Future. 
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But  above  all  these  is  the  larger  question 
whether  they  will  not  make  an  end  of  personal 
and  official  Journalism.  Half  the  force  of 
many  a  great  paper  is  now  consumed  in 
warding  off  attacks  upon  its  Editor,  or  making 
attacks  upon  his  antagonist,  which  nowise 
concern  the  justice  or  acceptability  of  the 
principles  it  advances.  The  public  is  invited 
to  a  discussion  of  the  political  crisis,  and  is 
regaled  with  an  onslaught  upon  Editor  Smith, 
because  he  once  supported  a  Custom-house 
candidate,  though  he  now  has  the  unblushing 
mendacity  to  stand  on  a  Tammany  Eepubli- 
can  platform;  is  asked  to  consider  the  grave 
situation  at  the  South,  and  is  met  by  a  denuncia- 
tion of  Editor  Jenkins,  because  his  partner  made 
money  by  running  cotton  through  the  block- 
ade, or  his  brother-in-law  had  a  wife's  nephew 
in  the  Kebel  army.  This  is  not  entertaining 
to  the  reader,  and  is  not  profitable  to  the  Edi- 
tor. No  man  is  so  good  as  his  preaching,  and 
sound  discussion  of  public  affairs  will  always 
get  a  fairer  hearing  when  no  man's  personality 
colors  or  compromises  it.  It  has  been  a  long 
time  since  the  Editors  of  our  best  papers 
paraded  their  names  at  the  head  of  the  col- 
umns ;  if  now  they  could  keep  their  existence 
absolutely  out  of  sight,  their  papers  would 
carry  double  weight  for  every  judicious  article, 
or  every  sagacious  stroke  of  policy.  With  our 
Nestors  of  the  Press,  scarred  in  half  a  century 
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of  its  lights  and  crowned  with  many  a  grateful 
honor,  this  is  not  possible.  Hut  with  the 
younger  generation  it  is;  and  in  their  hands 
American  Journal  ism  will  reach  its  most  com- 
manding influence,  when  it  most  nearly 
conceals  its  journalists.  When  Sir  Robert 
Peel  retired  from  office,  and  wished  to 
thank  the  Editor  of  The  Times  for  the 
powerful  support  it  had  given  his  govern- 
ment, he  could  not  learn  the  Editor's  name. 
The  name  is  common  in  men's  mouths  now, 
and  the  power  has  waned.  In  Paris  they  get 
away  as  far  as  possible  from  the  habit  of  their 
sad  island  neighbors,  and  every  writer  signs 
his  leading  article.  But  the  average  life  of  a 
Paris  newspaper  is  under  a  year,  and  a  steady 
journalistic  influence  in  France  seems  an  im- 
possibility. They  have  plenty  of  editorial 
office-holders  too ;  but  the  newspapers  are 
worthless.  When  we  come  to  esteem  the 
direction  of  a  great  newspaper  that  has  seen 
a  dozen  Administrations  rise  and  fall,  and 
may  outlive  many  a  dozen  yet,  as  far  higher 
than  any  four  years'  office  any  administration 
can  bestow  ;  when  we  rigorously  require  that 
the  man  who  wants  to  hold  office  shall  quit 
trying-  to  be  an  Editor,  and  devote  himself  to 
his  vocation ;  and  when  there  shall  be  no  rela- 
tions whatever  between  the  Government  and 
the  Press,  save  honest  publicity  on  the  one 
hand,  and  candid  criticism  on  the  other,  our 
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Journalism  will  at  last  have  planted  itself  on 
its  true  plane. 

That  most  charming  of  the  last  mouth's  pub- 
lications, Arthur  Helps's  new  "  Thoughts  upon 
Government,"  goes  further  still,  in  words  that 
deserve  the  prof  oundest  attention  of  any  young 
man  proposing  to  himself  a  future  in  news- 
papers. "  If  any  part  of  the  Press,"  he  says, 
*'  enters  into  close  alliance  with  any  great  po- 
litical party,  that  part  of  the  Press  loses 
much  of  its  influence;  for  the  public  desires 
the  Press  to  represent  its  views  and  wishes, 
and  does  not  delight  in  manifest  advocacy  on 
behalf  of  political  parties.  Then  comes  the 
question,  what  should  be  the  relations  be- 
tween the  Press  and  the  Government.  Before 
all  things,  these  relations  should  not  be 
slavish  on  either  side.  They  should,  if  pos- 
sible, be  friendly,  and,  at  any  rate,  should  be 
just." 

There  at  last  we  have  it !  Independent 
Journalism ! — that  is  the  watchword  of  the 
future  in  the  profession.  An  end  of  conceal- 
ments because  the  truth  would  hurt  the  party ; 
an  end  of  one-sided  expositions,  because  dam- 
aging things  must  only  be  allowed  against  our 
antagonists ;  an  end  of  assaults  that  are  not 
believed  fully  just,  but  must  be  made  because 
the  exigency  of  party  warfare  demands  theni ; 
an  end  of  slanders  that  are  known  to  be  slan- 
ders, but  must  not  be  exploded  because  it 


would  hurt  the  party;  an  end  of  hesitation  to 
print  the  news  iu  a  newspaper  because  it  may 
hurt  the  party  ;  an  end  of  doctoring  the  reports 
of  public  opinion  in  South  Carolina  and 
Alaska,  because  the  honest  story  of  the  feel- 
ing there  might  hurt  the  party;  an  end  of  all 
half-truths  and  hesitated  lies ;  an  end  of  pub- 
lic contempt  for  the  voice  that  barks  only  ap- 
proval to  Sir  Oracle,  and  through  all  the  busy 
marts  of  trade  and  amusement,  and  learning, 
tind  religion,  keeps  ever  barking  only  this : 
"I  HIM  His  Highness'*  «loir  at  Kew: 
Pray?  tell  me,  Sir,  whose  do^r  are  you  ;" 
an  end,  as  Emerson  has  taught  us  the  happy 
phrase,  at  ODCG  of  official  and  officinal  journal- 
ism— that  is  the  boon  which  to  every  perplexed, 
conscientious  member  of  the  Profession  a  new 
and  beneficent  Declaration  of;  Independence 
affords.  Under  it  Journalism  expands  in  a 
balanced  and  unfettered  development ;  ceases 
to  be  one-sided  in  its  views,  and  to  be  dis- 
trusted, even  in  its  facts ;  becomes  the  master, 
not  the  tool,  of  Party;  tells  the  whole  truth, 
commands  the  general  confidence ;  ceases  to  be 
the  advocate,  rises  to  be  the  judge.  To  that 
passionless  ether  we  may  not  from  these  par- 
tisan struggles  soon  ascend;  but  if  not  the 
near,  it  is  at  least  the  certain  future  of  suc- 
cessful and  honored  Journalism* 
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